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EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S ‘PORTRAITURE 
OF QUAKERISM.” 
(Continued from page 819,—Vol. 21.) 

It is an observation of Lactantius, that the 
‘¢ pleasures we receive through the organ of the 
ears, may be as injurious as those we receive 
through the organ of the eyes.” He does not, 
however, consider the effect of instrumental 
music as much to be regarded, “ because 
spunds, which proceed from air, are soon gone, 
and they give birth to no sentiments that can 
be recorded. Songs, on the other hand, or 
sounds from the voice, may have an injurious 
influence on the mind.” 

The Quakers, in their view of this subject, 
make the same distinction as this ancient father 
of the church. They have a stronger objec- 
tion, if it be possible, to vocal, than to instrumen- 
Instrumental music, though it is 
considered to be productive of sensual delight, 
is yet considered’ as incapable, on account of 
its inability to articulate, or its inability to ex- 
press complex ideas, of conveying either unjust 
or impure sentiments to the mind. Vocal, on 
the other hand, is capable of conveying to it 
poison of this sort. For vocal music consists 
of songs, or of words musically expressed by 
the human voice. But words are the repre- 
sentatives of ideas, and, as far as these ideas 
ate ptire or otherwise, so far may vocal music 
be rendered innocent or immoral. 

The mere singing, it must be obvious, can 
be no ‘tiore tameeed than the reading, of the 
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same song ; singing is but another mode of ex- 
pressing it. The morality of the action will 
depend upon the words which it may contain. 
If the words in a song are pure, if the senti- 
ments in it are just, and if it be the tendency 
of these to awaken generous and virtuous sym- 
pathies, the song will operate no otherwise than 
as a Jesson of morality. And will a lesson of 
morality be less serviceable to us, because it is 
dressed up in poetry and musically expressed 
by the human voice, than when it is conveyed 
to usin prose? Butif, on the other’ hand, 
the words in a song are in themselves unchaste, 
if they inculcate false honor, if they lead to 
false opinions, if they suggest sentiments, that 
have a tendency@ produce depraved feelings, 
then vocal music, by which these are conveyed 
in pleasing accents to the ear, becomes a des- 
troyer of morals, and cannot therefore be en- 
couraged by any, who consider purity of heart 
as required by the Christian religion. 
the Quakers are of opinion, that the songs of 
the world contain a great deal of objectionable 
matter in these respects ; and that if they were 
to be promiscuously taken up by children, who 
have no powers of disctiminating between the 
good and the bad, and who generally lay hold 
of all that falls in saan way, they would form 
a system of sentimen maxims, very injurious 
in their tendency to their moral dhiheetae 

If we were to take a collection of songs as 
published in books, and were to examine theee, 
we should find that such a system might easily 
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be formed. And if, again, we were to examine 
the sentiments contained in many of these, by 
the known sentiments of the Quakers on the 
several subjects of each, we should find that, as 
a highly professing people, more objections 
would arise against vocal music among them, 
than among other people. 

Let us, for example, just glance at that 
class of songs, which in the collection would 
be called hunting songs. In these men are 
invited to the pleasures of the chase, as to 
pleasures of a superior kind. The triumphs 
over the timid hare are celebrated in these with 
a kind of enthusiastic joy, and celebrated too as 
triumphs, worthy of the character of men. 
Glory is even attached to these pursuits. But 
the Quakers, as it will appear in a future chap- 
ter, endeavor to prevent their youth from fol- 
lowing any of the diversions of the field. They 
consider pleasures as placed on a false founda- 
tion, and triumphs as unmanly and inglorious, 
which are founded on circumstances, connected 
with the sufferings of the brute creation. They 
cannot therefore approve of songs of this order, 
because they consider them as disseminating 
sentiments that are both unreasonable and 
cruel. 

Let us now go to another class, which may 
be found in the same collection; I mean the 
bacchanalian. Men are invited here to sacri- 
fice frequently at the shrine of Bacchus. Joy, 
good humor, and fine spirits, are promised to 
those, who pour out their libations in a liberal 
manner. An excessive use of wine, which in- 
jures the constitution, and stupifies the facul- 
ties, instead of being censured in these songs 
is sometimes recommended in them, as giving 
to nature that occasional stimulus, which is 
deemed necessary to health. Poets, too, in 
their songs, have considered the day as made 
only for vulgar souls, but the night for the 
better sort of people, that they may the better 
pursue the pleasures of the bottle. Others 
have gone so far in their songs, as to promise 

long life as a consequence ofrinking, while 
others, who confess that human life may be 
shortened by such means, take care to throw 

‘ out, that, as a man’s life thus becomes propor- 
tionably abridged, it is rendered proportionably 
a merry one. Now the Quakers are so par- 

ticularly careful with respect tothe use of wine 
and spirituous liquors, that the Society are 
annually and publicly admonished to beware of 
excess. Quakers are discouraged from going 
even to inns but for the purposes of business 
and refreshment, and are admonished to take 
care, that they stay there no longer than is 
necessary for such purposes. The Quakers, 
therefore, cannot be supposed to approve of 
any of the songs of this class, as far as they re- 
commend or promote drunkenness. And they 
cannot but consider them as containing senti- 


ments injurious to the morals of their chil- 
dren. 

Bat let us examine another class of songs, 
that may be found in the same collection. 
These may be denominated martial. Now 
what is generally the tenor of these songs ? 
The authors celebrate victories. They en- 
deavor, regardless of the question, whether 
their own cause be a right or a wrong one, to 
excite joy at the events; it is their aim fre- 
quently to rouse the soul to the performance of 
martial exploits, as to exploits the fullest of 
human glory. They frequently threaten ene- 
mies with new chastisements and new victories, 
and breathe the spirit of revenge. But the 
Quakers consider all wars, whether offensive 
or defensive, as against the spirit of the Chris- 
tian religion. They cannot contemplate scenes 
of victory but with the eye of pity, and the 
tear of compassion, for the sufferings of their 
fellow-creatures, whether countrymen or ene- 
mies, and for the devastation of the human 
race. They allow no glory to attach, nor do 
they give any thing like an honorable reputa- 
tion, to the Alexanders, the Casars, or the 
heroes either of ancient or modern date. They 
cannot, therefore, approve of songs of this class, 
because they conceive them to inculcate senti- 
ments, totally contrary to the mild and peace- 
ful spirit of the Christian religion. 

If we were to examine the collection farther, 
we might pick out other songs, which might 
be reckoned of the class of the impure. Among 
these will be found ideas so indelicate, that 
notwithstanding the gloss, which wit and 
humor had put over them, the chaste ear could 
not but be offended by their recital. It must be 
obvious, in this case also, that not only the 
Quakers, but all persons filling the stations of 
parents, would be sorry if their children were 
to come to the knowledge of some of these. 

It is unnecessary to proceed farther upon 
this subject. For the reader must be aware 
that, while the Quakers hold such sentiments, 
they can never patronise such songs ; and that 
if those who are taught or allowed to sing, 
generally lay hold of all the songs that come 
into their way, that is, promiscuously and with- 
out selection, the Quakers will have a strong 
ground as a Christian Society, or as a Society 
who hold it necessary to be watchful over their 
words as well as their actions, for the rejection 
of vocal music. 

The arguments which have hitherto appeared 
against the admission of music into education, 
are those which were nearly coeval with the 
society itself., The incapability of musie to 
answer moral ends, the sensuality of the grati- 
fication, the impediments it might throw in the 
way of religious retirement, the impurity it 
might convey tothe mind, were in the mouths of 
the early Quakers. Music at that time was 
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principally in the hands of those, who made a 
livelihood of the art. Those who followed it 
as an accomplishment, or a recreation, were few, 
and these followed it with moderation. But 
since those days, its progress has been immense. 
It has traversed the whole kingdom. It has got 
into almost all the families of rank and fortune. 
Many of the middle classes, in imitation of the 
higher, have received it, and, as it has under- 
gone a revolution in the extent, so it has under- 
gone another in the object of its practice. It 
is learned now, not as a source of occasional 
recreation, but as a complicated science, where 
perfection is insisted upon to make it worthy 
of pursuit. In this new state, therefore, of music 
new arguments have arisen on the part of the 
Quakers, which I shall now concisely detail. 

The Quakers, in the first place, are of 
opinion, that the learning of music, as it is now 
learned, cannot be admitted by them as a 
Christian Society, because, proficiency being 
now the object of it, as has been before ob- 
served, it would keep them longer employed, 
than is consistent with people, who are com- 
manded to redeem their time. 

They believe also that music in its present 
state, has an immediate tendency to leading 
into the company of the world. In former 
times, when music was followed with modera- 
tion, it was esteemed as a companion, or as a 
friend : it afforded relaxation after fatigue, and 
amusement in solitary hours. It drew a young 
person to his home, and hindered him from 
following many of the idle diversions of the 
times. But now, or since it has been practised 
with a vew object, it produces a different ef- 
fect. It leads into company. It leads to 
trials of skill. It leads to making up of festive 
parties. It leads, for its own gratification, to 
the various places of public resort. Now this 
tendency of leading into public is considered 
by the Quakers as a tendency big with the dis- 
solution of their Society. For they have many 
customs to keep up which are quite at vari- 
ance with those of the world. The former ap- 
pear to be steep and difficult as common paths. 
Those of the world to be smooth and easy. 
The natural inclination of youth, more prone to 
self-gratification than to self-denial, would pre- 
fer to walk in the latter. And the influence 
of fashion would point to the same choice. 
The liberty too, which is allowed in the one 
case, seems more agreeable than the discipline 
imposed in the other. Hence it has been 
found, that in proportion as young Quakers, 
mix with the world, they generally imbibe its 
spirit, and weaken themselves as members of 
their own body. 

The Quakers again, have an objection to the 
learning of instrumental music on account of 
its almost inseparable connection with vocal, 
in consequence of which, it leads often to the 


impurity, which the latter has been shewn to 
be capable of conveying to the mind. 

This connection does not arise so much from 
the circumstance, that those, who learn to 
play, generally learn to sing, as from another 
consideration. Musical people, who have ac- 
quired skill and taste, are desirons of obtain- 
ing every new musical publication, as it comes 
out. This desire is produced where there is 
an aim at perfection in this science. The pro- 
fessed novel reader, we know, waits with im- 
patience for a new novel. The politician dis- 
covers anxiety for his morning paper. Just so 
it is with the musical amateur with respect to 
a new tune. Now though many of the new 
compositions come out for instrumental music | 
only, yet others’come out entirely as voeal. 
These consist of songs sung at our theatres, or 
at our public gardens, or at our other places of 
public resort, and are afterwards printed with 
their music, and exposed to sale. The words, 
therefore, of these songs, as well as the music 
that is attached to them, fall into the hands of 
the young amateur. Now as such songs are 
not always chaste, or delicate, and as they fre- 
quently contain such sentiments, as [ have 
shewn the Quakers to disapprove, the young 
musician, if a Quaker, might have his modesty 
frequently put to the blush, or his delicacy 
frequently wounded, or his morality often 
broken in upon, by their perusal. Hence, 
though instrumental music might have no im- 
moral tendency in itself, the Quakers have re- 
jected it, among other reasons, on account of 
its almost inseparable connection with voeal. 


(Te be continued.) 
bee aphiet St 
Ty all the shifting aspects of the one web of 
Christian experience, which the life of the 
apostle of the Gentiles supplies, thanksgiving 
and prayer were the light and shade, the warp 
and the woof.— Howson. 








































‘or Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AT IS CONSCIENCE? 
BY W. H. C. 

There are probably few terms of equal im- 
portance, in familiar use, about which there is 
so much confusion as to their true philosophi- 
eal signification, as the word conscience, Hty- 
mologically, it means knowledge—particulariy 
of one’s own thoughts and actions; but world- 
wide usage has yendered this meaning obsolete, 
and substituted for it several others, more or 
less definite. The most popular of these, as 
adopted by writers upon the subject of Moral 
Philosophy, may be found briefly stated in the 
recent illu-trated edition of Webster's Diction- 
ary, under the word in question. They are as 
follows :—‘ The knowledge of our acts, states, 
or characters—as right or wrong; the 
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wer or principle which decides on the law- 
Falness of our actions and affections, and ap- 
proves or condemns them; the moral faculty ; 
the moral senee.” 

In all of the senses above quoted, the lead- 
ing idea, and almost the only one attached to 
the term conscience, is that it denotes a special 
faculty of the mind, whose function is to judge 
of the moral quality of our acts and affections ; 
to distinguish what-is right from what is wrong. 
It is therefore assumed to be an intellectual 
or thinking faculty. That this view of the 
nature and office of conscience is an untenable 
one, will appear, it is believed, from the follow- 
ing considerations :— 

In the first place, a distinct intellectual fa- 
‘culty for the purpose indicated, would seem to 
be useless, inasmuch as the ordinary mental 
power, known as the judgment, is just as| 
competent to decide upon the moral bearing of 
an act or affection, as upon any other matter 
which may be properly submitted for its deci- 
sion. Indeed, in the opinion of the writer, it 
does so in every case where such a decision is 
called for. But this will be made more clear 
hereafter. 

Again, the customary use of the term con- 
science, in familiar discourse, would seem to | 
imply an instinctive recognition of the fact, | 
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It is true, that we sometimes hear of an en- 
lightened conscience—which expression im- 
plies a perceptive, and hence intellective func- 
tion; but if the foregoing statements are true, 
such language is obviously incorrect. Doubt- 
less, in such and similar cases, the judgment is 
confourded with conscience. 

Moreover, if the conscience was intended by 
the Creatur to be “as a lamp to the feet,” or a 
moral guide, in the direct sense of the term, 
with inherent power to discriminate between 
right and wrong, its action would undoubtedly 
have been uniform in quality, at least, if not 
in degree. That is, all men would be per- 
mitted to see things, more or less clearly, in 
the same light, as to their moral bearing. 
That such is not the case, no one will venture 
to dispute. The dictates of conscience are as 
variable as are the influences which may be 
brought to bear upon the human mind through 
the agency of surrounding cireumstances. Its 
authority compels the Catholic to abstain from 
eating meat on certain days, but permits the 
Protestant to eat it at all times with impunity ; 
constrains the Hindoo widow to sacrifice her- 
self upon the funeral pile, but permits a Chris- 
tian widow to live and marry again; impels 
the Heathen mother, against the instincts of 
nature, to cast her helpless infant into the 


that the power or principle signified by it, be- ; foaming cataract, but urges the Christian pa- 


longs to the affectional, rather than the intel-| rent to nurture hers with the tenderest soli- 
lectual department of the mind—to the heart, ‘ citude; enjoins upon the Baptist, Methodist, 
rather than the head: If we say of an indi-| Presbyterian, or Episcopalian, a strict ob- 
vidual, that he is conscientious, we do not mean | servance of certain rites and ceremonies, but 
that he judges correctly upon questions of a exempts the disciple of Fox and Penn from the 
moral nature; but that his heart inclines him same, on the ground of their being lifeless 
to act always in strict conformity to his con-| forms; sanctions the acceptance of money by 
victions of right. And likewise, if we say he. the clergy of most denominations, for preach- 
has a just, lively, tender or active conscience, | ing their theological doctrines, but would con- 
as well as in the employment of other similar | demn a minister in the Society of Friends, for ~ 
expressions. On the contrary, if we say he is | dispensing the bread of life otherwise than as 

devoid of conscience, or that his conscience is | freely as he receives it; enforces the barbarous 
“seared as with a hot iron,” or dormant, or law of retaliation, with the untutored savage, 
feeble, &c., we have no reference to the degree | but demands forgiveness of injuries, by the 


of his ability to know right from wrong ; but | 
we allude to his indisposition to do the right, | 
when it is known to him. If one is heard to 
assert that he has-a clear conscience, or one 
which is void of offence, he means to say that 
he suffers no unhappiness from a violation of 
his convictions of right; while on the other 
hand, if he acknowledges that his conscience 
condemns or torments him for a certain act, he 
means that he experiences a feeling of remorse 
for having done that which his judgment pro- 
nounced wrong, and not that he is convicted 
of an error in judgment. By a cultivated con- 
science, we mean one which has been rendered 
duly operative by constant obedience to its 
dictates, and not that its power of discrimina- 
tion between right and wrong has been en- 
hanced ; for we attribute no such power to it. 


true disciple of Jesus; justifies war, capital 
punishment and the taking of life in self-de- 
fence, with the majority of mankind, but re- 
quires of a consistent Friend, that he should 
yield his own life, rather than sacrifice that of 
another; urged Paul, as a Jew, to a merciless 
persecution of the followers of Christ, but for- 
bade him, as a Christian, to do harm to any 
one, even his bitterest enemy; and so on, to 
an indefinite extent, might we adduce examples 
of apparent inconsistency in the operations of 
conscience, as viewed in the light of the popu- 
lar definition of the term. 

It is through this misconception of the true 
nature and function of conscience, and its con- 
sequent failure to justify the exaggerated claims 
set up for it, that so many have been led to 
deny its existence as one of the fundamental 
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powers of the soul. 
one of man’s noblest attributes, to be found 
with the illiterate only. In truth, the error 
has obtained most widely among the learned; 
and we find associated with its advocacy many 
distinguished names. Even Dymond, who has, 
in the opinion of the writer, produced the only 
treatise upon Moral Science which enforces 
the principles of Christianity in their purity, 
virtually ignores the power in question, as an 
elemental constituent of the mental structure, 
in his attempt to define its nature. He says: 
‘Men possess notions of right and wrong; they 
possess a belief that, under given circumstances, 
they ought to do one thing or to forbear an- 
other. This belief I would call a conscientious 
belief. And when such a belief exists in a 
man’s mind in reference to a number of actions, 
I would call the sum or aggregate of his no- 
tions respecting what is right or wrong, his 
conscience.” This writer’s error, however, in 
regard to the nature of the moral faculty, is 
fully atoned for in his more correct delineation 
of its office. For, notwithstanding his unphilo- 
sophical assumption in the outset, that con- 
science is merely a mental state, induced by 
the contemplation of a number of acts with 
reference to their moral quality, and not a 
component part of the mind itself, added to the 
further assumption, that this state is the intel- 
lectual one to which we apply the term belief, 
his subsequent treatment of the subject, clearly 
indicates an intuitive recognition of the truth, 
that conscience is not only a veritable power of 
the soul, but that it belongs to its affectional 
interior, and not its intellectual exterior. Had 
he been a better mental philosopher, he would 
have possessed clearer views of the mind’s ele 
mental structure. 
(To be continued.) 


THE BuessepD Ministry or DeEata.—When 

a soul, like a swallow slipped down a chimney, 

beats up and down in restless want and danger, 

death is the opened casement that gives her 

rest and liberty from penury, fears and snares. 
Feltham. 


— +. wee 
From the London Friend. 


PETER BEDFORD. 


There has recently been removed from 
amongst us a beloved and venerable man whose 
memory will long be cherished by very many 
as that of a personal and particularfriend. At 
the ripe age of eighty-four, Peter Bedford has 
at length passed, as we reverently believe, to 
the brightness of a higher life, with Him whom 
he loved and served, and with so many of those 
with whom in former days it was his enjoyment 
to associate in works of good. 

He was born in the county of Essex, but, 
from early years, spent most of his life in Lon- 
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Nor is this abnegation of|don, chiefly as a silk manufacturer in Spital- 
fields, and during the last twenty-five years re- 


sided in quiet, but by no means inactive retire- 
ment, at Croydon. 

From his youth he was a firm believer in the 
power of prayer and of divine communion, as 
well as in the reality of an individualizing and 
really governing Providence. We have heard 
him mention with thankfulness how, even in 
some of his business engagements, as well as in 
almost every turning point of his life, he has 
felt and experienced the preserving and con- 
straining power of a Divine hand ; and on some 
occasions his prayerful, trustful dependence on 
that hand for help was manifestly shown to 
have warded off snares and difficulties, other- 
wise, perhaps, inevitable. 

Thus seeking to order his ways as in the 
Divine presence and allegiance, prosperity 
attended his path. Indeed, from childhood to 
age he was somewhat remarkably exempt from 
the severe trials and afflictions which some of 
his intimate friends had to pass through. The 
lines had fallen unto him in pleasant places, 
and sunshine almost ever streamed upon his 
pathway. And this cheerfulness of allotment 
was reflected abundantly upon those with whom 
he came in contact. Even his countenance 
usually beamed with joy and benevolent geni- 
ality for all, and he seemed to leave in a man- 
ner a trail of light behind him wherever his 
steps had gone. 

Genial, sociable, and sympathetic, he gath- 
ered numbers of acquaintances around him— 
old and young, grave and gay. His residence 
in Steward Street, Spitalfields, was as familiar 
to Friends as any public institute for their 
accommodation is now. Up the steps of that 
then comfortable house have passed more than 
a generation of Friends from all parts of Eng- 
land. Thither came (and sure of a fatherly 
welcome) the young man from the provinces 
seeking employment in the great city; thither 
on Sabbath evenings—and at other times, too 
—assembled “social meetings” of most friendly 
and cordial freedom, and at which, often before 
the company had dispersed, the voice of prayer 
or of religious counsel was raised with a holy 


solemnity and pathos ; 
6.4303. a Mh aM. = 


And thither not unfrequently came, some 
poor broken-hearted and almost despairing 
child of crime and sin, seeking help from Peter 
Bedford when rejected by almost every-one 
beside. 

_ Nor did our friend merely wait for such to 


come tohim. He sought them out diligently. 
He felt his responsibility as a neighbor and 
citizen amongst a multitude of surrounding 
poor. Their poverty he scught to relieve by 
the distribution of clothing, soup, and money ; 
their ignorance to remove by establishing 
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schools; their sins to lessen by counsel and 
sympathy. In association with the now simi- 
larly venerable Dr. Lushington ¢judge of the 


‘Keelesiastical and Admirality Courts) he ob- 


tained such an influence over the thieves of 
East London as to gain the esteem and respect 
even of those whom he failed to reform. In 
some instances, when valuable property had 
been stolen, Peter Bedford was able to procure 
its restoration when constables and authorities 
tried their power in vain. One evening he 
was walking down Bishopsgate Street, and a 
young pickpocket seeing him, said to a comrade, 
“ There ’s a gentleman with a good watch I’ll 
be bound, and I’ll have it, too.” ‘No, you 
wont,” said the other, “that’s good Mr. Bed- 
ford, and you shan’t rob him, any how.” 

Peter Bedford’s sympathies were often en- 
listed in efforts to obtain reprieves for con- 
demned criminals in- those dark days of the 
Regency and of George the Fourth, when 
neither the Sovereign nor the Home Office was 
characterized by the carefulness and clemency 
which are happily their present features. 
Then, too, the most urgent haste and energy 
were requisite, whenever such efforts were to be 
made, as execution followed sentence in eight- 
and-forty hours. No rapid post or silent in- 
stantaneous telegraph aided or secured the 
work of mercy then as now. Tiresome and 
continuous journeys by cab and coach were 
necessarily involved in any effort thus to inter- 
pose between the hangman and bis victim. 

Yet in various cases of this description Peter 
Bedford’s philanthropic energies achieved 
success. He was subsequently a warm friend 
and supporter of the anti-capital punishment 
labors of the late John Thomas Barry ; and, in 
connection with the latter, he recently prepared 
and widely circulated the interesting essay by 
Mr. Commissioner Phillips, entitled “ Vacation 
Thoughts on Capital Punishment.” The last 
conversation the writer enjoyed in his company, 
on a fine sunny autumn afternoon, a few weeks 
before his death, Peter Bedford entered with 
animated interest into the details of some of 
these his former labors of mercy. 

Whilst tender-hearted and compassionate he 
was no mere sentimental or superficial philan. 
thropist. Shrewdness and firmness character- 
ized him when needful. Thus, on one occasion, 
whilst forgery was still capital, a person of re- 
spectable position, who had aided Peter Bedford 
in an unsuccessful effort to procure the reprieve 
of a forger, himself committed that crime 
shortly afterwards, but in such a manner as to 
render himself safe from the capital charge by 
employing an unsuspecting boy as his innocent, 
bat legally amenable instrument. Peter Bed- 
ford, hearing of the youth’s danger, went to 
the man’s residence, waited for hours till his 
return, then demanded the forged bill, which 





had not yet been presented, and, on refusal to 
yield it up, locked the door and threatened to 
send for a constable and denounce hie guilt; 
finally obtained the document, and, turning 
away with the words “ , thou art a villain!” 
refused ever again to hold any communication 
with the man. . 

His sternness when offended, which was not 
often, however, assumed such intensity and 
continuance as to be one of the weak points in 
his bright character. 

One of the characteristics of our dear friend 
was the persevering and long-continued interest 
which he manifested in seeking the spiritual 
and temporal benefit of individual young men 
who had come under his Christian notice. 
Considering the multiplicity of his acquaint- 
ances and engagements, it was truly surprising 
how much attention he bestowed upon the 
cultivation of individual friendships or services. 

Thus on one occasion, many years ago, 4 
young man who had been particularly recom- 
mended to his kind oversight, much disappoint- 
ed the desires and efforts of Peter Bedford to 
draw his steps into the paths of religion and 
morality. Abandoning himself to the attrac- 
tions of gaiety and dissipation in the great 
metropolis, he seemed in danger of utter ruin 
and disgrace. Saddened at hearing of such a 
course, Peter Bedford sought him out again, 
but was for a considerable time unable to meet 
with him, as the young man purposely endeav- 
ored to avoid the sight of one whom he was 
ashamed to meet, after having so abused his 
former kindnesses. Determined, however, to 
make another effort to see the youth, Peter 
Bedford watched for hours daily, for more than 
a week, at the windows of the London Coffee 
House on Ludgate Hill, through which busy 
thoroughfare the object of his solicitude was 
almost certain to pass from time to time. Still 
unsuccessful in his object, Peter Bedford took 
his stand, late at night, on the steps of a thea- 
tre which he had understood the young man 
was in the habit of frequenting, and where 
there would be a probability of meeting him, 
on the termination of the scenes. Thus per- 
severing, Peter Bedford at length secured 
another opportunity of pleading with his 
erring young friend ; and we believe his labors 
were not without good result. 

Various other instances of this persevering, 
individualizing kindness of our dear friend 
could be related. 

Peter Bedford, in his capacity of elder, fre- 
quently accompanied travelling ministers in 
their gospel labors. He journeyed over most 
parts of Great Britian and Ireland on errands 
of this kind, especially with the American 
Friends, Stephen Grellet and Nathan Hunt. 

Although he scarcely ever preached in the 
public congregations, he had what Dr. Watts 
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terms the far superior gift of “‘ parlor ministry,” 
or conversational religious influence. Several 
subsequently extensively engaged ministers 
and philanthropic laborers have traced to the 
private but awakening suggestions and fatherly 
counsels of Peter Bedford, the chief origin of 
their religious earnestness and decision. 

Before the facilities of railway travel our 
friend undertook other frequent and arduous 
journeys on various errands of usefulness, some- 
times ‘In the company of his intimate and kin- 
dred-spirited associates Four times on such 
errands he visited the Continent. On one of 
these occasions he travelled with John Yeard- 
ley through Germany and Norway. In the 
latter rugged and mountainous land, whilst 
descending a hill in one of the little boat-like 
carioles, he was violently overset, and his 
shoulder was dislocated. This accident, occur- 
ring in advanced life, seriously affected his 
health for some time. But many of the Nor- 
wegians, although they could not understand 
his speech, yet were deeply impressed by his 
venerable looks and loving demeanor. 

He loved cheerfulness; and his arch, droll 
remarks often brightened a roomful of visitors, 
especially when he was surrounded (as he loved 
to be) by the young. But even to the elder 
ones the same bright spirit sparkled forth. 
We have often heard our dear friend narrate 


some ludicrous scenes with his grave associates, 
especially when at sea, on several occasions of 


religivus travel. He was aman of considerable 
liberality of view. In Holland and Belgium 
he has been seen walking arm-in-arm with 
Roman Catholic dignitaries as brother with 
brother. He seldom spoke with any severity 
of men of other religious views, unless occa- 
sionally of high Calvinistic dogmas, and for 
the latter he had no manner of sympathy. 

When travelling he was always on the look- 
out for opportunities of doing good. Thus on 
a tour in Switzerland he met with a talented, 
agreeable young man who was leading an un- 
settled life in some respects. Peter Bedford 
was much interested in him, and found means 
to address him in a private, earnest, religious 
appeal. His counsels induced a decided change 
in his auditor, an alteration which was most 
gratefully acknowledged to Peter Bedford some 
years afterwards. This gentleman now occu- 
pies one of the most influential positions in 
connection with the English press. 

Peter Bedford was himself essentially a 
gentleman. No religious ascerbity or aceticism 
roughened his manner or concealed his sympa- 
thies. Suavity and courtesy characterized his 
words and even his tones and gestures. He 
was not unfrequently nominated a member of 
deputations to present adresses to royality and 
statesmen high in rank. On such appoint- 
ments he had repeatedly to appear in the pres- 
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ence of successive sovereigns ia his own country 
and abroad. 

But his characteristic success was in private 
and individual influences, especially with young 
men. Even many of his public engagements 
were merely useful as affording further oppor- 
tunities for private labors of love. Thus when, 
about the year 1836, he accompanied a large 
Yearly Meeting committee of Friends to Man- 
chesfer, to prevent, if possible, the extension of 
a threatening division in the Society, his quiet, 
persuasive, conciliatory influence with individ- 
uals was a principal result of his visit. 

Peter Bedford never married. Considering 
his large sympathy and his hearty, genial feel- 
ings, this appeared strange to those who knew 
him; and the more so, as he often, half seri- 
ously, half jocularly, suggested to his young 
men visitors their entrance into the sphere of 
domestic joys and duties. Yet, if rumor speaks 
truly, there was once in his life a time when 
he himee]f felt similarly minded; but matters 
being, in the issue of events, ordered otherwise 
than as hoped, he was content to set before him 
a life of single usefulness, but by no means of 
cheerless solitude. The companionship of 
younger and elder always grouped itself round 
Peter Bedford, even to the end; and perhaps 
his usefulness was far greater as he was than 
as he might have been. 

The Friends’ school at Croydon claimed 
much of his attention and interest. Almost 
every day some of its inmates found an errand 
to the well-known house at Southend, where, 
in the cheerful three-windowed drawing-room, 
with its acacias, geraniums, and oleanders, and 
overlooking the Brighton road, or in the neat- 
ly lawned and gravelled garden, the cheerful 
countenance and pleasant voice of Peter Bed- 
ford were usually to be met with. From the 
superintendent to the youngest scholar, all at 
times sought his sympathy or society, and for 
all he had a kind reception. 

Nor did he forget others in Croydon. The. 
soldiers, the children, the laborers, all were in 
thoughtful remembrance at times. 

One afternoon, at the commencement of the 
Crimean War, a small party of raw young 
recruits (just about to be despatched to the 
battle fields) were passing down the Brighton 
road. Suddenly they heard a firm voice call 
out, “Soldiers! Halt!” They turned, and 
there was the venerable old Quaker gentleman 
beckoning them from his garden gate. Kindly 
inquiring of their prospects, he invited them 
in to tea, gave them some books and tracts, 
forebore to excite doubts as to the lawfulness 
or otherwise of the warfaré to which they were 
now irrevocably committed, but with fatherly 
and touching love, spoke to them of the serious- 
ness of their prospects and the awful possibili- 
ties of battle; and then, commending them to 
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the love and care of their Saviour and Almighty 
Father, dismissed them with his kindest wishes 
for their future lot. 

Our dear friend retained his brightness of 
faculty almost to the last week of life. During 
the past four years he had, however, been man- 
ifestly getting feebler. Disease of the heart 
rendered much exercise or travelling danger- 
ous for him; and he quietly rested at home, 
yet frequently took brief journeys to attend 
Society meetings in London. Occasionally, too, 
be would ride out in the neighborhood of 
Croydon, as, for instance, to visit the scenes of 
the benevolent efforts of his neighbors, Samuel 
Gurney, M. P., and Miss Marsh (authoress of 
the “ Life of Hedley Vicars”), at Carshalton 
and Beckenham. But it was evident that the 
sun of his life was setting—brightly and se- 
renely, yet surely descending; and in the last 
month of the past year the fatal disease quickly 
accomplished its remaining work, and, after a 
few weeks of special exhaustion and confine- 
ment to his chamber, our dear friend was 
peacefully liberated from every shackle of 
earth’s feebleness, and led, as we trust, into the 
glorious heritage of the children of Christ. 
His remains were interred at Croydon, in the 
presence of a large assembly of those who had 
known and loved him. Friends and others 
were there from various parts of the kingdom, 
but ‘especially, from London and the Home 
Counties, including, in particular, many from 
his native Essex. And thus, loving all and 


beloved by all, lived and died the good Peter} 


Bedford, truly one of “the excellent of the 
earth.” 

Yet we should be sorry to say that we shall 
never look upon his like again, or that he has 
not left his equal behind him. We have rea- 
son to know that more than a few of similar 
lives and feelings-still live amongst or around 
us. The good mould in which he was cast is 
not broken, and never will be whilst the same 
great Giver of every good and perfect gift con- 
tinues to rule and bless His heritage. But 
there is no superabundance of such; and we 
may well pray for the further increase of men 
so warm-hearted, so active for good, and withal 
so genial and so girt-about with spiritual and 
moral sunshine. W. fT. 
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Our New Votume.—With the present 
issue we commence the publication of volume 
22d of Friends’ Intelligencer. The kind words 
and helpful efforts of numerous friends have 
encouraged us to persevere, and we hope still 





to present, through the columns of our periodi- 
cal, profitable and acceptable reading matter. 

We shall continue the custom heretofore 
adopted of taking the good wherever we may 
find it; but in making selections, or in publish- 
ing original communications when the signa- 
ture of the author is appended, we do not ne- 
cessarily endorse all the sentiments expressed. 
This responsibility rests upon the writers. 

The want of suitable literature for the young 
has often been expressed by some of our sub- 
scribers who are parents ; we fully sympathize 
with them in their difficulties on this account, 
and though the limits of our paper forbid the 
regular admission of reading expressly for the 
children, yet we frequently publish such articles. 


The very descriptive and pleasant series of 
Essays on “ Mechanism in Nature,” by J. H. C- 
now in course of publication, opens to our 
young Friends especially, a field of investigation 
into the marvellous formation and habits of the 
little creatures that his microscopic lens brings 
so vividly before us, and enables us in a man- 
ner to realize that ‘‘ There’s beauty all around 
our paths, if but our watchful eyes can trace 
it ’midst familiar things and through their 
lowly guise.” 





To CorRRESPONDENTS.—We are requested 
by our Agent, Emmor Comly, again to call at- 
tention to the importance of business corres- 
pondents, writing their name and Post Office 
address, legibly. When a change is desired, 
due notice should be given, stating the former 
Post Office address with the county and state, 
and the place to which the paper is now to be 
sent, properly spelled. The omission of this, 
causes considerable delay, and it is sometimes 
impossible to understand what is requested. 
One member of the family subscribing for the 
paper one year, and another the next, without 
fully stating the case, each giving his or her 
name only, also leads to a difficulty ; in some 
instances, two copies having been sent when only 
one was subscribed for. It is also desirable 
that our Agent be furnished with the whole 
name instead of the initial letters. He also 


wishes us to state, he has received a letter, 
which no doubt contains business of importance, 
but which is so illegibly written, that he is 
totally ignorant of the wishes of the writer, not 
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being able to decipher even the signature. Of 
course no reply can be expected. 

In remitting funds, let it be good and bank- 
able. In sending checks, drafts, &c., make 
them legal, by affixing the necessary stamps. 


“‘ FRIENDS ASSOCIATION FOR THE AID AND 
ELEVATION OF THE FREEDMEN.”—A stated 
meeting of this Association was held at Race 
Street Meeting-house on the evening of the 
ist inst. Interesting accounts were received 
of the welfare of the Freedmen in various 
places, and it is gratifying to learn, that, 
through the efforts of northern benevolent As- 
sociations, their sufferings have been greatly 
alleviated. The forty destitute orphan chil- 
dren at Nashville are now in a comparatively 
comfortable condition. An asylum has re- 
cently been established at Memphis consisting 
of seventy colored orphans to whom aid has 
also been extended. 

The minutes of the Association have been 
sent us, from which we find that the school at 
Mason’s Island numbers sixty-one pupils, nine 


of whom were reading in the First Reader, a 
number of them in other books, and that most 


of them can spell. The health of the Island 
is much improved. The progress in the In- 
dustrial School is equally satisfactory. There 
have been made by the pupils, since last 
report, forty dresses and fifty-two muslin gar- 
ments ; besides a number of bed ticks for the 
Hospital. Fifty-two pairs of shoes have also 
been repaired. 

The subject of the exclusion of the colored 
people from our street passenger cars, again 
claimed the earnest consideration of the meet- 
ing, and a committee was appointed “ for such 
further action as they may deem advisable.” 


PENNSYLVANIA HospPITAL FoR THE IN- 
SANE.—We have received the 24th Annual 
Report of this institution. There are now 
under its care 279 patients—137 males, 142 

During the year, 84 have been dis- 


4 tte 
charged cured—“ 37 of whom were residents 


of the hospital not exceeding three months ; 27 
between three and six months; 12 between six 
months and one vear; and 8 for more than one 
year.” The tables of statistics have evidently 
been prepared with much care, and embrace 


all the cases admitted into the institution since 
its opening in 1841. These show the respec- 
tive ages at which insanity first appeared, the 
nativity, residence, occupation, domestic con- 
dition and supposed causes of insanity in the 
patients; and also their ages at the time of ad- 
mission. The record of such facts is caleu- 
lated tosaid investigation into the nature and 
peculiarity of mental diseases. The enlight- 
ened common sense of our community, even 
yet, reluctantly accepts the view, “that dis- 
orders of the mind, if efficiently treated, are a8 
curable as most other serious maladies:” hence 
the advantage of early placing such patients 
under the care of judicious and experienced 
persons, who are accustomed to the manage- 
ment of mental diseases in their various 
phases. 

The intelligent treatment which such cases 
are now receiving in the hospitals for the in- 
sane, and the large proportion annually re- 
turned from them restored to health and to 
their homes and society, are gradually educa- 
ting us to a more enlightened understanding 
of the nature of mental disorders; and we have 
no doubt but that in the future such disorders 
will be considersed as much within the control 
of medical skill as our other ailments. In 
speaking of the objects of hospitals for the in- 
sane, Dr. Kirkbride says in his report: 


“The first and most important end to be at- 
tained by this benevolent provision, is unques- 
tionably the treatment and restoration to health 
of those who are afflicted with disorders of the 
mind—the return to their homes and to society 
of that portion of its members, as, without such 
aid, would probably be lost to both. Owing to 
various causes, but especially to neglect of treat- 
ment in the early stages of the disease, there 
are a large number of the insane, in every com- 
munity, whose chances of restoration are slight, 
but whose comfort and happiness are promoted, 
and their protection from ill treatment secured 
by a residence in these institutions, where they 
are under circumstances which give them the 
best chance for permanent improvement.” 


On the subject of premature removals he 
gives the following advice : 

“Tt is desirable at all times to impress on 
the friends of patients and on patients them- 
selves, the importance of a steady perseverance 
in treatment, in every instance, of disorder 
affecting the mind. In a large proportion of 
these cases, insanity may be regarded as a 
chronic disease, and while as curable as most 
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other serious maladies, if properly managed in 
its early stages, still, it is often necessary to 
persist in the use of remedies for periods that 
not unfrequently wear out the patience of 
anxious friends, who cannot realize that changes 
are steadily going on, imperceptibly it may be, 
that will ultimately result in the restoration of 
health, even where the use of active medicinal 
means has been entirely discontinued.” 


bas The Address delivered before a Literary 
Society, sent us for insertion, is more suitable 
for such an occasion than for our paper. 


——————~8——-—____ 


Marriep, on the 14th of 2d month last, at the 
residence of Sarah P. Edson. by Friends’ ceremony, 
AgtuHur Miuuzr to Mary S. Epson, all of this city. 


, at the residence of William D. Rowland, 
near Attleboro’, on the 16th of 2d month last, with 
the approbation of Middletown Monthly Meeting, 
Josrpy. Ricnarpson to Hannan G. Row.anp, both 
of Middletown, Bucks county, Pa. 


—_——-- 


Digp, at the house of John G. Rich, Fishing Creek, 
Pa., on the 14th of 2d month, 1865, of consumption, 
Cuaa.es Sumner, son of the late William W. and 
Ellen D. Rich, in the 8th year of his age. 


——, on the 23d of 2d month, 1865, Exisna Bas- 
SETT, in the 78th year of his age; an elder of Salem 
Monthly Meeting, N. J. 


——, at his residence, in Guernsey county, Ohio, 
on the 10th of 2d month, 1865, Levi Benson, aged 
82 years. He was formerly a member of Little 
Falls Monthly Meeting, Harford county, Md., and an 
overseer for many years. In 1837 he removed with 
his family to Ohio, ‘and settled within the limits of 
Stillwater Monthly Meeting of Friends. At the time 
of his death he was an elder, which station he had 
filled for a number of years, to the satisfaction of 
Friends. He was a diligent attender of meetings, 
and led a long life of activity and usefulness, re- 
tainiog his faculties to a good degree to the last. 
His last illness was short and severe, which he bore 
with great patience and fortitude, evincing that all 
with him was well. His remains were interred in 
Friends’ burying-ground at Richland, on the 12th, 
after a solemn meeting having been held. 


———_—__ + ~~ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A NEW EXODUS. 

The example of the [rish and German emi- 

nts, in patiently seeking remote homes, after 
anding upon the coast of a new continent, is 
worthy of remembrance, and of comment, too, 
at a time when by the exigencies of war, many 
native Americans are bereft of homes. 

It is well known, that in a general sense the 
Irish people are not greeted with welcome 
among us. Poor when they leave their native 
land, they reach some populous seaport in 
America in extreme destitution. In a strange 
land and among strangers, and many of them 
having dependent families, they persevere on, 
and travel, perhaps, a thousand miles before 
they find employment and places of abode. 
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Forty years ago, large numbers of them 
landed in Quebee, to go on foot, many of them, 
as far as Baltimore, and perhaps further; liter- ° 
ally without purse or scrip, they had to de- 
pend upon private charities along the route 
“Ts this the road to Baltimore?” some would 
ask, when they were more than five hundred 
miles from that city. Foot-sore and weary, they 
would solicit shelter or food: if granted, they 
were grateful ; if denied, they did not repine. 

The Germans—a more welcome and a more 
provident people—cross the Atlantic to go, 
many of them, beyond St. Louis before they 
locate. By the blessings of Heaven, and the 
magic of patient labor, large numbers of them, 
in a few years, become fore-handed people. _ 

Why may not our homeless native Ameri- 
cans, inured to the climate, and better acquaint- 
ed with the local geography of the country, go 
and do likewise? The excessive drain from 
the ranks of labor to the ranks of war, makes a 
void, and leads to demands which the refugees 
and freedmen may now opportunely supply. 
The so-called Black-laws of Lllinois, and much 
of the equally shameful prejudices have been 
annulled. Labor everywhere in this country 
affords an efficient means for supplying the 
necessities and securing the comforts of life; 
and there being now a great demand for it, a 
new exodus from a land of slavery to a land of 
freedom, may be made without the privations 
and sacrifices to which the foreign emigrant is 
liable. ‘There are willing hands and sympa-— 
thizing hearts, locally remote from the collected 
groups of those unfortunate people, who would 
aid them with counsel and employment. 

It is said that “a fellow-feeling makes us 
wondrous kind.” Who in this dark hour of our 
country’s probation can say, “I have escaped 
its bereavements, its losses, and its trials?” A 
wonted guest from almost every home is gone; 
and there are many who would receive another 
with joy. 

An aged traveller lately said, in answer to a 
question : ‘The people are everywhere kind.” 
It is characteristic of the hour. Let us then 
be instrumental in transforming burthens to 
blessings. S.A 

Prophetstown, III. 


—_—_———o 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MECHANISM IN NATURE. 


The combination of the wheel and azle im- 
plies a bearing in which to turn; that is an 
axle box, and this can have no connection with 
the revolving body. This necessary combina- 
tion and yet entire separation of parts, renders 
the use of this form of mechanism impossible in 
animal organisms. . 

The bearing, however, far from being an im- 
provement on the wheel is really a hindrance, 
and constitutes the weak point in our part of 
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the invention. Our wheels do not go unless 
they have a place in which to turn, and in these 
they are always liable to the infirmity of friction. 

The wheel animals revolve in their native 
element, as if without support, and experience 
little more inconvenience from resistance during 
motion in it than we do while moving through 
air. 

A very different effect results from one solid 
body sliding on another—abrasion is sure to 
follow. To remedy this, experience continually 
teaches the necessity of applying a viscid fluid 
to the sliding surfaces, thus coming back to the 
condition of natural mechanism, which always 
works in fluids. 

The perfect fluidity, incompressibility and 
adhesiveness of lubricants make the revolution 
of our wheels tolerable, while the same prop- 
erties of the medium in which the wheel 
animals move make their motives perfect as well 
as possible. 

To obtain this self-sustaining feature in our 
wheels, in any medium, would be impossible ; 
no condition of a merely inanimate contrivance 
could approach it; a realization of the most sub- 
lime conceptions of the perpetual motion che- 
mists would fail to endow the machine with in- 
herent energy, without which, in the present 
nature of things, there could be no indepen- 
dent action. In fine, we must rise from a con- 
sideration of the lame conceptions of man to 
those of the “ Divine contriving mind” in which 
we find the perfect organa moving in obedience 
to the inner power and principle, as well as in 
adaptation to the outward law and order of 
things and embodying those divine thoughts of 
which to know and embrace we should deem 
an especial favor. J. H.C. 

Phila., 3d mo. 6th, 1865. 


—_—— —+—~0e 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OUR WINTER BIRDS. 


Naturally enough do we associate birds and 
summer, but how seldom are birds and winter 
thought of together. Even if they are thus 
associated, how few casual observers realize 
their number and beauty, or become acquainted 
with their habits or history. They see them 
daily in joyous groups hopping around our 
dwellings in search of broken grains or scat- 
tered crumbs—or see them flitting from tree to 
tree in our yards and orchards seeking for in- 
sects and their larva, and hear them warbling 
in our thickets and sheltering groves, and pass 
them by as unworthy of their notice, think- 
ing “ They’re only snow-birds.” 

True, perhaps it is, that to many, the small 
size, plain color, and lack of melodious song of 
most of our winter birds, do not supply the 
absence of our summer songsters with their 
varied plumage, but that they are devoid of in- 
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i to the inquiring lover of Nature must net 
su . 
Can these look without feelings of regard and 
admiration upon our common snow-birds, who, 
with form so small and frail, have come through 
storm and darkness, through sleet and snow, 
from the fastnesses of the mountains, from the 
bleak and dreary regions of the north, to glad- 
den our hearts and cheer us with their presence 
without responding to the poet’s language :— 
“From distant climes which none can tell, 
In dress of bright and changeful hue, 
We greet the bird beloved so well, 
When childhood’s hours around us flew. 


“ We care not that the laughing spring, 
Its blue-bird messenger may own, 
If winter be but sure to bring, 
The snow-bird we have always known.” 

Arriving about the same time and in stormy 
weather, associating with the above, we notice 
a bird much resembling our common chipping 
sparrow, though somewhat larger. These are 
the Tree-sparrow ; also natives of the far north, 
leaving us for their summer haunts early in 
April. In mild weather we will find them in 
loose flocks about thickets and low bushes, 
warbling a sweet, plaintive note, not audible 
more than 30 or 40 yards. 

Amongst our migratory birds, are the Snow- 
Buntings—frolicking, roving, restless fellows 
as ever lived. They are about the size of a 
Bluebird, of a grayish white color, striped with 
brown, and may be seen amidst driving sleet 
and drifting snow, flying in large flocks about 
our fielde, occasionally alighting upon the snow 
or the lower rails of the fence. They visit us 
from the uninhabited regions of Greenland and 
Spitzenbergen, where 

“The Arctic hurls its billows 
On the cold and rocky shore, 
And the Iceberg in its grandeur 
Stems the tides that round it roar.” 

There they rear their young, building their 
nests in the fissures of the rocks and mountains, 
lining them with feathers and the fur of the 
Artic fox. They are sometimes called the white 
snow-bird, and are not often seen except in 
stormy weather. 

The three above mentioned varieties com- 
prise all that visit us from the north. The rest 
of those we see aout us remain throughout the 
year. Particularly noticeable amongst these 
are what are commoyly known as Sapsuckers, a 
name to which they have no rightful claim, and 
not acknowledged by any ornithologists. There 
are three birds known by this cognomon—two 
of which belong to the genus Picus or Wood- 

eckers, and the other to the genus Sitta or 
uthatches. One of the first is what most of 
us know as the “ Big Sapsucker ”’—a fine, bold 
bird, that a few years since was very common, 
but is now seldom seen. These are properly 
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called the Hairy-woodpecker, on account of the 
feathers forming the broad lateral streak of 
white upon their backs, being unwebbed and 
resembling hair. 

he second is much smaller, and frequently 
seen about our dwellings and orchards, busily 
engaged in searching for insects, of which they 
destroy great numbers. They are the Downy 
Woodpecker, and may be known by having the 
broad, lateral streak of white upon their backs, 
composed of down, and the back part of the 
head of a deep scarlet in the male birds, and 
white in the female. 

Wilson says, “ They are noted for their dil- 
igence, perseverance, energy, and strength.” 
This is fully exemplified by the expedition with 
which they excavate the branch or trunk of some 
tree, for the purpose of making their nests, and 
to serve as a retreat in cold weather. I knew 
a pair of them that made a hole large enough 
for their nest into the sound limb of a cherr 
tree, two inches horizontally into the limb and 
then seven inches deep, in just seven days. 

The third, commonly known as the Black 
headed Sapsucker, is the Black-capped Nut- 
hatch—to me the most interesting and enter- 
taining of all our winter birds. They are gen- 
erally seen about our yards and houses, associ- 
ating with the snow-birds, tree sparrows and 


others, and can easily be distinguished by the 
head, back and shoulders being of’ a deep black, 
and the breast and under parts of a pure white. 
See them where we will, they are ever the same 


active, busy, comical little birds) There is 
something in their cheerful notes, in the inde- 
pendent, self.sufficient air, that marks all their 
movements, in the intelligence, activity and in- 
genuity they display in search of food—in 
the invariable good humor and content that are 
ever manifest in all their actions, that has made 
the study of their habits and character very in- 
teresting to me. I have never watched them, 
either in orchard or woodland, and noticed their 
free and fearless bearing, the love and affection 
they ever show to each other, and the unalloyed 
satisfaction and comfort they appear to have in 
living, but what I have greeted them asa bless- 
ing and with a gladness of heurt. Truly has the 
poet caused them to say, 

“ Because in all weathers I am happy and free, 
They call me the winter king—Pee, dee, dee.’ 
Another very sprightly, active little fellow 

may be noticed mingling, with those above 
mentioned—the smallest of the group, with the 
whole upper part of the head black—and a 
broad streak of the same color on the throat, 
the under parts of a yellowish white, the back 
and wings lead colored. This is the Black- 
capped Titmouse, the “ Chick-a-dee” of song- 
writers. They have a variety of sprightly 
notes, not quite a song, but very pleasant to 
hear. 
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But the one that is most calculated to exeite 
our wonder and admiration is the “ Crested 
Titmouse”—described by Wilson as “ more 
noisy, more musical, more suspicious,” than any 
of the others. It is not very often seen away 
from the forest trees, and is remarkable for the 
variety in the tones of its voice—sometimes 
like the squeak of a mouse ; at others, a shrill, 
clear whistle, intermingled with almost all im- 
aginable notes. It may now be heard almost 
daily, whistling in rather plaintive tones the 
words, feera, feera, feera. It is a very active, 
smart-looking bird, of a general lead-color, the 
head elegantly ornamented with a high, pointed, 
nearly upright crest. It is difficult to identify 
on account of the variety of its notes and the 
activity of its movements. ‘ 

Thus we see that these tiny dwellers amidst 
trackless wastes and desolation drear, have 
access to a source of joy and gladness that we 
may not fathom. Let us ourselves look, and 
teach our children to look upon these “ birds 
of the joyous wing”—with kindness, with 
thankfulness, and with a blessing on their 
presence. M. 

Quakertown; 2d mo. 1865: 

From the A. §. Standard. 
INDUSTRY OF THE FREEDMEN. 

[Elnathan Davis, in the American Mission- 
ary, bears testimony, as follows, to the industry 
of the Freedmen. ] : 

Many hundreds of thousands have been thus. 
emancipated—amidst war-scenes too, which are 
always unfavorable to improvement—and with 
what industrial result? Will the freed people 
work? The thousands of little cabins, with 
well-cultivated patches around them, that have 
suddenly appeared on fields utterly desolated by 
the march and conflict of armies, and the eager- 
ness with which they are everywhere employed 
by individuals as well as by the govérnment, 
are a sufficient answer. All that I had accept- 
ed on testimony has been abundantly confirmed 
by the closest observations I have been able to 
make. aes 

I have lived in log cabins, and roughed it in 
frontier settlements, but I never saw industry 
so patient, or courage in the building of houses 
so indomitable among white men, as I have 
everywhere witnessed in the Freedmen. Mingo = 
Obman, at the age of fifty-two, escaped from 
slavery in May, 1863, and came to Roanoke 
Island. He had one dime and “two cents”’ to 
begin life with. Afterwards his wife escaped—as 
poor and ragged as himself—and joined him on 
the island. They are now living in a neat 
cabin, built by his own hands, and in answer 
to my inquiry, he told me that his wife as well 
as himself was well clothed—that they had 
plenty of provisions for themselves and to give 
a meal to anybody who was hungry, and would 
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accept it; that he had a hundred dollars in cash, 
besides two hundred and fifty due from the 
government—which, he dryly remarked, “ he 
could afford to lose if Uncle Sam needed it 
more than be did.” I asked him if he had 
children. “One,” who with her husband es- 
eaped from slaveryyand was living in Newbern 
—‘and she is doing better than I am,” he 
added. This is industry. Call this an excep- 
tion if you please—but it shows what a black 
man can do, and as we judge uf ourselves by 
the best specimens among us—so should we 
estimate the black race. I asked Obman, by 
the way, if he would give a meal to a hungry 
rebel as soon as to others? ‘“ Yes,” he slowly 
answered—“ but I should want him to leave 
mighty quick after he’d got his victuals.” 

Looking upon the new freedom, and study- 
ing, as far as possible, the interior history of 
this great exodus, I can scarcely express my 
mature conviction better than in the words of a 
Freedman whom I met on Roanoke. “On the 
whole, are you satisfied with freedom?” I said. 
“Bless de Lord,” was his auick reply, “in 
ebery pint o’ view it is supreme.” 





LAUS DEO. 
J. G. WHITTIER. 


On hearing the bells ring for the Constitutional Amend- 


ment Abolishing Slavery in the United States. 
It is done! 
Clang of bell and roar of gun 
Send the tidings up and down. 
How the belfries rock and reel, 
How the great guns, peal on peal, 
Fling the joy from town to town! 


Ring, O bells! 
Every stroke exulting tells 
Of the burial-hour of crime. 
Loud and long, that all may hear, 
Ring for every listening ear 
Of Eternity and Time! 


Let us kneel : 
God’s own voice is in that peal, 
And this spot is holy ground. 
Lord forgive us! What are we 
That our eyes this glory see, 
That our ears have heard the sound ? 


For the Lord 
On the whirlwind is abroad: 

In the earthquake He has spoken : 
He has smitten with His thunder 
The iron walls asunder, 

And the gates of brass ure broken ! 


Loud and long 
Lift the old exulting song. 
Sing with Miriam by the sea; “ 
He has cast the mighty down ; 
Horse and rider sink and drown; 
He has triumphed gloriously ! 


Did we dare, 
In our agony of prayer, 

Ask for more than He has done? 
When was ever His right hand 
Over any time or land 

Stretched as now beneath the sun ! 
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How they pale, 
Ancient myth, and song, and tale, 
In this wonder of our days, 
When the cruel rod of war 
Blossoms white with righteous law, 
And the wrath of man is praise ! 


Blotted out ! 
All within and all about 
Shall a fresher life begin ; 
Freer breathe the universe 
As it rolls its heavy curse 
On the dead and buried sin! 
It is done! 
In the circuit of the sun 
Shall the sound thereof go forth. 
It shall bid the sad rejoice, 
It shall give the dumb a voice, 
It shall belt with joy the earth! 
Ring and swing 
Bells of joy! on morning’s wing 
Send the song of praise abroad. 
With a sound of broken chains 
Tell the nation that He reigns, 
Who alone is Lord and God! 


+0 + 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PETROLEUM AND KINDRED SUBSTANCES, NO. Iv. 


BY G. F. 
(Concluded from page 830, Vol. .xxi.) 


The popular theory of petroleum being 
derived from. coal, however plausibly it might 
have been in earlier times, when the quantity 
supplied was comparatively insignificant, isquite 
inadequate to account for the surprising reser- 
voirs of the article which are now being dis- 
covered in various parts of the globe. The 
obvious insufficiency of coal drainings to furnish 
this munificent bounty, and the great dispro- 
portion between the magnitude of the supply, 
and the insignificance of the supposed source, 
will, doubtless, induce a more critical consider- 
ation of this theory among scientific men, than 
it has hitherto, apparently, reeeived. 

The generally received opinion among geo- 
logists is, that petroleum is derived from coal ; 
coal from vegetable matter; and that the sup- 
posed exuberance of vegetable life, which was 
necessary to produce the vast amount of carbon, 
was fostered by a redundancy of carbonic acid 
gas in the atmosphere, during what is termed 
the carboniferous era. 

But I perceive no necessity of this circum- 
locutory movement. I would refer this muni- 
ficent bounty to the more immediate agency of 
the Divine Hand ; and in this instance, at least, 
my predilections, I believe, are in consonance 
with sound geological dictation. 

The doctrine that petroleum and coal could 
not have existed, but for the previous existence 
of vegetable life, is incapable of being geologi- 
cally demonstrated. On the other hand, there 
are no evidences which militate against the pro- 
position, that petroleum existed coeval with 
what is termed the creation of the world, 


. 
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Carbon, of which petroleum is mainly com- 
posed, doubtless existed as early as any other 
of the simple elements which enter into the 
composition of our planet; and was as early 
led, by its chemical affinities, to form combina- 
tions with other elementary substances : and in 
the primeval exercise of those affinities, it is 
admitted that it entered into combination with 
oxygen and lime, forming primitive or moun- 
tain limestone, in which form it now exists, in 
vast accumulations, in various parts of the 
world. ° 

‘Then, what geological reason can be assigned 
why carbon should not also have mingled che- 
mically with hydrogen, forming petroleum, 
equally early, as it combined with oxygen and 
lime, forming limestone ? 

That carbon and hydrogen, the principal con- 
stituents of petroleum, should have mingled 
chemically to form that substance, is a supposi- 
tion quite as geological as that oxygen and 
hydrogen should have combined to form water; 
and that chlorine and sodium should have united 
to form table salt. 

That petroleum does exist in apparently un- 
limited accumulation, and that its constituents 
are carbon and hydrogen, are proofs that a 
union of those two simple elements has taken 
place at some period ; and it is quite in accord- 
ance with geological deductions to suppose, 
thai the union was effected at an era when 
other elementary substances were exerting their 
mutual affinities; the exercise of which affini- 
ties was, in itself, one of the processes of crea- 
tion. 

The evidences presented, therefore, favor the 
opinion that both bituminous and anthracite 
coal once existed im a fluid or semifluid condi- 
tion, and that they and pitch and asphaltum, 
together with petroleum, are but modifications, 
or varied forms, of the same substance ; that 
petroleum, instead of being derived from coal, 
was in one of its varied manifestations the 
primeval condition in which coal’ first existed ; 
and that neither of them ever composed any 
part of the tissues of vegetable organisms, or 
were dependent upon the pre-existence of vege- 
table life for their origin. 

If, as has been alleged, petroleum is an 
atomic compound of carbon and hydrogen, then 
these two elements must-have entered into that 
combination, by virtue of their affinity for each 
other, and there is no imaginable period when 
those affinities could be so unrestrainedly exer- 
cised, as when the Creator was eliminating out 
of chaotic matter the perfected and beautiful 
world we now inhabit. 

There is no reason to doubt that carbon and 
hydrogen exist to unfathomable depths, and 
their aboundings in the interior of the earth 
may not only account for the abundance of oil 
now produced, but would seem td promise a 
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supply as inexhaustible as are the deposits of 
salt and iron. 

Whatever may be the accepted doctrine of 
the origin of petroleum, the magnitude and 
magnificence of the gift is calculated to elicit 
feelings of gratitude to the great Author of all, 
for the wonderful provision thus made for the 
convenience of his rational creatures. 

And if it be not inappropriate to expatiate 
upon the dim realities of the eternity that has 
gone by, may we not assume that “In the 
beginning, when God created the heavens and 
the earth, while as yet the earth was without 
form and void, and darkness was upon the face 
of the deep, and the spirit of God moved,” or 
brooded over the chaotic mass of slumbering 
matter, that the Divine Intelligence, foreknow- 
ing that his creature man would, in the fall- 
ness of time, make his advent upon the earth, 
did, “from the foundation of the world,” 
ordain this vast and needed treasure, and, figu- 
ratively speaking, stored it in the deep caverns 
of the earth, there to await the necessities and 
the requirements of man? 

The remarks upon this subject are not in- 
tended as merely idle speculations, but rather 
as suggestive of the wisdom and beneficence of 
that Being, who causes the soft showers to de- 
scend, and the sun to pour his genial influences; 
who clothes the field with fertility, and our gar- 
dens with their floral beauty, and who also, in 
these latter days, has taught us to explore the 
hidden recesses of the earth, and to draw thence 
a treasure, which, if not inexhaustible, is at 
least sufficiently ample, we trust, to remove 
apprehensions of failure for generatious to 
come. GIDEON Frost. 


Matinacock, Long Island, 2d mo. 26, 1864. 


HONESTY AND TRUST 


The following pleasant anecdote is from 
“Glances and Glimpses,’ by Dr. Harriet K. 
Hunt, who was once a teacher in Boston. 

A cousin of mine in Charlestown having 
passed away, it became proper that I should 
attend her funeral. It was school afternoon ; 
I did not dismiss the scholars; and, as they 
disliked a monitor, I hit upon the following 
= of leaving them : I placed in the chair the 
arge, old-fashioned slate (it had been my 
father’s) ; wrote upon it the names of the scho- 
lars in the order in which they sat, and arrang- 
eq the needle work and reading—for I always 
had some interesting work read aloud every 
afternoon by some elder pupil—and then said : 
“Now, children, when the clock strikes five, 
leave your seats orderly, go to my chair, and 
place by each of your names, a unit for good 
behaviour and a cross for bad. When I return 
I shall anxiously look at the slate, and in the 
morning, when you are all assembled, I will 
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read the list aloud, that everything may be con- 
firmed. But I trust you.” 

On my return I visited the school-room, and 
found but one cross upon the slate; and that, 
where I least expected it, appending to the 
name of a beautiful, open, bright, brave child, 
who then promised much to the world—the 
fact of having rich parents being her greatest 
drawback. She was the last child in the school 
that I should have thought capable of any mis- 
conduct. The morning came; the list was 
read ; it proved truthful ; but when I came to 
this name, I said :— 


“My dear child, you must explain. Why is 
this? What did vou do?” 

Looking up to me with those soulful eyes, 
and speaking with a soulful tone, which ever 
made her an object of sacred interest, she re- 
plied : 

“T laughed aloud—I laughed more than 
once—lI couldn’t help it—because the slate was 
keeping school !””—Anti- Slavery Standard. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BECOND MONTH. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, 4c. 


1864, 1865. 
Rain during some portion of 
the 24 hours, 
Rain all or nearly all day,... 
Snow, including slight falls, 
Cloudy, without storms....... 


Clear, as ordinarily accepted 


TEMPERATURE, RAIN, DEATHS, 
ac. 


Mean temperature of 2d 
month at Penna. Hospital,|35.97 deg.|32.60 deg. 
Highest do. during month,|58.00 ‘“ 
Lowest do. do. do. 5.00 “ 
Raio during the month,......| 0.55 in. 
Deaths during the month, 
counting 4 current weeks 
for 1864 and 18665.... 


Average of the mean temperatures o 
aoe month for the past seventy-six 


Highest, mean of do. “during that entire 
period, 1857, 
Lowest do. 


WINTER TEMPERATURES. 
Mean temperature of the three winter 
months of 1863 and 1864,.. 
Do. do. 1864 and 1865,.........+..0000+ ‘ 
Average of the winter temperatures for 
the past seventy-five years, 
Highest winter mean occurring during 
that entire period, 1827-28 & 1850-51/38 33 
Lowest do. do. 1614-16 & 1835- 
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COMPARISON OF RAIN. 
1864. 


1.70 
0.55 


2.25 


1865. 


3.61 
5.83 


9.44 


First month, 
Second montb, 


The winter we have just passed through has been 
frequently referred to as having been very severe. 
This view would be very erroneous, were it confined 
to a few intensely cold days, scarcely a winter occur- 
ring without the mercury falling lower than it has 
done the present, but i¢ is correct so far as a com- 
parison with modern winters and a continued steady 
cold weather has been concerned. And although 
nearly three degrees lower than the previous winter 
of 1863 and 1864, it will be seen that the tempera- 
ture was about three-quarters of a degree above the 
average for the past seventy-five years. The two 
winters noted as the lowest in the review were truly 
remarkable for their severity. 

The temperature of last month, it may also be no- 
ticed, was lower all through than the corresponding 
one of the last year, though again higher than the 
average. So much for the old-fashioned winter 
weather our grandfathers used to talk so much 
about. 

The increase in the quantity of rain will also at- 
tract attention, which has been fully attested by the 
numerous cellars flooded with water. Through the 
winter there have been ‘wenty-nine (29) days on 
which snow has fallen, and the reviewer thinks even 
this number will scarcely cover every day on which 
a few flakes have fallen. (Of course this does not go 
beyond the three winter months.) J.M.E 


Philadelphia, 3d mo. 2, 1865. 
Serve 45 


The Treasurer of “ Friends’ Association for 
the Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen,” 
acknowledges receipts as follows, dating from 
Ist month 23d, 1865: 

J.C. T., of Wilmington, Del. 

J.A., of Middletown, Del. 

Richland P. Meeting, Bucks co., Pa. 

Valley P. Meeting 

Willistown P. Meeting 

J. H., Hestonville 

Warminister P. Meeting . 

Friends and others, Millville, Co- 
lumbia county, Pa. . 

Quakertown, N. J., M. "Meeting 

W.N., Columbiana, Ohio . 

North Fork M. Meeting, Md. 

Goshen P. Meetin 

Kast Nottingham B. Meeting 

Cash . 

Friends, of Centre. 

L. 8. and M. B., Wilmington . 25 00 

Mill Creek P. Meeting ; - 62 00 

Sundry Friends out of the city . 46 00 

City contributions yj. - 814 00 


$1,148700 
Macpnuerson Saunpers, Treasurer. 
Philadelphia, 3d mo. 2d, 1866. 


- $100 00 
40 00 
50 00 
75 50 
42 00 
50 00 
21 00 


69 50 
36 00 
25 00 
14 00 
64 00 
73 00 
30 00 
1l 00 
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“The Women’s Association for the Relief of 
the Freedmen,”’ have received since last report 
the following : 
F., of Fairbury, [linois . 
Lydia Pusey. . . 
Jane Headley : ; . . 
Upper Greenwich Association for 
Freedmen . belt , ‘heat 
Friends of West Grove, through Job 
EE 20 i antes «chi amoent, ee 
Friends and others of Orosswicks, 
N.J., through H. Middleton . . 84 00 
Mullica Hill Association for Freed- 
men : , : ° : . 80 00 
Jos. 8. Hartley, Alliance, Stark co., 
Ohio ° 07 waare® lane. er a. 
A member of Abington Monthly 
Meeting > « 8@ 
6 00 


Watson Tomlinson, Byberry 
82 50 
K. P. Marshall, Concord, Pa. : 
Johnson, cost . 75 00 
the Rooms of the Association, 800 Arch Street, 


Elizabeth Greenfield, through 
Booth, of Chester ‘ 
5 00 
10 00 
Part-worn clothing, from Up. Green- 
wich, amount valued by them at 
Maraaret A. Griscom, Treasurer. 
3d month 4th, 1865. 
third floor, between the hours of 9 A. M. and 
5.P. M. 


. $5 00 
5 00 
5 00 


22 00 


E. M. 


*,; . 


.Friend in the country 

85 50 
Fifty-eight new garments, from Jane 
Contributious of clothing should be sent to 


In ascending the Alps, the traveller passes 
through different regions of vegetation. First 
comes the vine; then the fruit-trees; then 
magnificent forest-trees; higher up, the stunted 
pines; higher again, dwart trees and mosses ; 
at last, the regions of eternal snow. But far 
up, almost on the very top of the mountain, a 
tiny, sweet flower peeps through the snow. It 
has often drawn tears from the eyes of the 
manliest traveller. 1t blooms away there, cheer- 


fully, sweetly. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frourn anp Meat.—The export demand for Flour 
continues limited., ‘Sale of choice superfine at $9a 
10; good extraat $10.50 ; extra family at 11 50012 50. 
The sales to retailers and bakers are to a limited ex- 
tent within the range of these figures. Rye Flour is 
held at $8 75, and Corn Meal at $8 00 per barrel, 
but, without sales of either. 

ars.—Offeritgs of Wheat are light and prices 
steady. Pennsylvania good Red at $2 5542 60; fair 
Pennsylvania and choice Kentucky White $2 65a 
2 89M Rye at $1 71}al 72. Corn, Yellow, at $1 59}a 
160. Oats at 98cents. Barley from $1 90a2 00 for 
Pennsylvania and New York, and Malt at terms 
kept private. : ba 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the foilowing prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 
One insertion 60 cts. 


CPP e CPSC EP eee eee Tere rere) 


For every additional ore ceccemesesess 
thereof 


insertion 
For every additional line or part 
Always payable when 
Philada, 34 mo. 11, 18¢5. 


HE “OSWEGO INSTITUTE” FOR SALE OR TO LET. 
‘Lhe subscriber offers to sell or let the property known as the 
Uswego institute, situated at Oswego Village, Duchess county, N. 
X., 14 mites east uf Po’keepsie. It is within a few rods of Friends’ 
Meeting house, in a pleasant and healthy portion of the coumtry- 
and has previously received a full share of public patronage. 
‘The buiidings are in good repair, and fitted up chroughout to ac- 
commudate about forty boarders. 

_4t will be disposed of with furniture and school fixtures, if de- 
sired, offering « rare opportunity now for any one wishing to en- 
gage in the vusiness. gor particulars address the sub- 
seriber at vswego village P. U., or enquire at his resivence, three 


miles west of the Institute. 
3. 11, 46, 4. 1. Dv. Pm.) ANDREW A. SKIDMORE, 


[a AGENCY.—Jonathan Tylor offers himself, in connection 
with his other business, as» Land Agent tor the Society of 
2rsends and others, Who May Want to purchase iands within the 
limite of the poutheru quarter. He is weil acquaiuted with most 
of the sriends belonging to this quarter, aud much of the lands 
near its particular mieeungs. Northero friends and others who 
may Wish to purchase lauus amougst us are particularly invited 
to this advertisement, aud if they wish to come and see suid lands 
by the way of Philadelphia, should take the morning train from 
broad ana Prime sireets to Barrington, Delaware, then the stage, 
which runs daly to venton, where they way enquire ior J. Tyiur, 
who will give overy facility in his power Ww enabie them tw go 
about and see the sands for sale, and make selections that they 


lmuay Wish Wo purchase. Address 
J. TYLOR, Denton, Md. 


Reierences.—J. 0. Turnpenny, corner 10th and Spruce, Phila. 
Dillwyn currish, 1017 Uherry street, Philadelphia. 
J. Jason, 66 and 03: N. Water street, Phila. 
J. Pearson, 119 Laght st. Wharf, Kaiumore, 

3. 11, 12t, 5. 27, Pp. wv. Nd 


wen PAPER AND WINDOW-SHADE STORE.—Plain, Fig- 
ured and Decorative Wail Papers; Window-Shades in light 
aud dark colors, plain and gult boruered ; also Vil Vioth and Lun- 
en, for shading; f£ireboard and ‘transom papers, &c., &c. F 
Workmen sent to any part of the couuwy, at city rates. 
DAMUBL #. BALDERSTON & Son, 
No. ¥02 Spring Garden Street, Philada. 
3.11. 12t. 5.6.22 D. : ” 


PRING TERM OF CONCORDVILLE SEMINARY, om the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Ventral Railroad, 20 wiles west 
vi Philadelpusa, will commence 3d month 21, 1866, and continue 
Uwelve Weeks, to 6th month Vth. Vor /articulars, address 
Josera SHortiives, or Augustus C. Norris, 
2.4. 8t. 32d. e.m.n. Concordviile, Delaware Uo., Penn’s. 


Vers VALLEY ACADEMY, at Coatesville, Chester Coun- 
ty Pa. The Spring Term of this Institution will commence 
ou the 27th of Third month, and continue 12 weeks. 
Price tor this ‘erm, gv. J. K. Tayior, Principal. 
2 mo. 18, lzt. 410f. x. a. “ 


HE UNDERSIGNED informs his Friends, that he has teken 
STU, No. 107 North 4th itrect, above Arch, where beh 
keep a good assortment of CLUTHS, CASSIMEKES & VESTINGS, 
which he will make to order, and in good styile,, at reasonable 
prices; particular attention given to Friends’ cluthing. 
2d my. 18, 1865. 18t. 618. F.t.v.P. | Ww. Hawes. 


M. HEACOOK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made 
and every requisite for sunerals furnished. re 
Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burisi 


Ground,—Fuverals, and aj! other business connected with the 


ground, a be promptly attended to, 
7th mo. W.—ly. p.wx.nz. 
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